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Just over a-dec^de ago Moynihan wrote the report which, t<? . 
thisMpy, is the most frequently cited discussion of black -? J 
families in t^i,' United Sfeates (U.S., Department of Labor, 1965)., , 
Moynihan, building upon the ideas of Frazier (1939)* observed ■ , 
high rates of "marital* dissolution among blacks, the frequent/ 
heading of ^amilie^ by women aQd the numerous illegitimate births 
arid then concluded that the deterioration of families was tha 

s. ' » ^ 

fundamental, source of weakness of the black community. In con- 

4 * 
. ■* 

trast be noted .that white families achieved and maintaineS a high 
degree at stability -CU.S. , Department of Labor, 1965:. 5). 

The Moynihati report * contains the following major arguments 
(for discussion an^ evaluation of that report seet Adams, 1971: 
1Z0-130; JBillingsley, 1968: 198-207; Rainwater and Yancey, r$o))\ l ~ 

First 4 there is a measurable aspect of family structure * + 
which he called family stability. 

' ' Second*, whites <and blacks differ on this dimension and among 

blacks, but no* among whites', there has been a trend away from; 

+ * • 

.family stability. * ; • ' v 

Third, fluctuations*^ family stability among blacks are 
closely related to economic opportunities fot men. Increases 
v in unemployment, Moynihan showed, were matchfed by rises in family 

• headship by -women. ■ % 

.* ** * * * 

Fourth^lnstability'in the family of origin depreciates the 

life chances of children. /in Moynihan's words, Negro children 

without fathers flounder and fail (U.S., Department of Labor, 

v lft5xr35). ' v 



* - 



• . - • . ■ \ 

Writers who comment about the Moynihan Report hav^ asked why 
a topic as personal, as family structure should be of interest. . 

» «r 

5 

Ross and Sawhill (1975-: 13)' argue there are three reasons for the 
analysis of family composition.' Ffrst, there is a welfare concern 
since- families headed by £ woman are much more likely' to be -> i 
i impoverisheiNthan families headed 4 by a husband and, his wife. . In ^ 

' • A " • " ' '• v . 

1976, among blacks, 55 percent of the .female headed families' 

contrasted* to only 16 percent of the piale headed families were , 

»• * 

in poverty (U t S., Bureau of the Census, 1977a: .Table 16). 

Second, children tyho are raised in one parent families 
achieve less a# adults than do children raised in husband-wife . 

y • * • ' 

families. Studifc|'in the 1960s found that, independent of other 

socioeconomic characteristics of their family of origin,, growing * 

up^ apart irom a two-parent family cost a non-white man about * l * **- 

quarters year of schooling (Duncan, Fe$ thermal* frnd Duncan, 

1972: 64). -Replications in the 1970s also demonstrate that blanks 

from broken families complete fewer years of educa£;Lon th£ife<lo , 

t r 

those who lived with both parents (Hauser and Featherman, 1*976) and 
v ' / <r 

have lower occupational achievement (Featherman an3 £au$Av 1976': Table 

> , '• * • 

Thijrd, welfare policies designed to improve economic well- 

befng could be self defeating if they tend to sftifcr 'individuals * 

/ ' V" 

into those family^ statuses associated with lotf income (Rpss arid 

Sawhill, 1975: 3). /, -w ■ * 

* ' . ' * * • * * «v ° • 

* This paper describes recent changes in £amil.y 

structure'. The trends among blacks. are ■ 



compared to *hose among whites and - to gain perspective over a 
longer spari— we "Considered changes from 1950 to the present- 



Demographi^Indicators of Family Stability 

Most investigators who use the term family stability fail 
to explicitly define the concept .but their discussions focus 
ar»und the permanence of the living arrangements of married 
adults," the legitimacy of births and whether children are raised 
by both parents. _ On the-'basis of such observations, we developed 

the following definition -A stable family system is one in which 

f ■ 

adults marry\ live with, their spouse and inAiich children are 

i 

born into and -raised in such families <Farley and Hermalln', 1971: 

• ' 7* 
2). Demographic tabulations were examined to obtain indicators 

of each dimensidn of family stability. Four classes of measures 

I 

are available: 

. ' ' '. " ' 1 

a. The current marital status of , adults * 

fi 

b. Th$ distribution of families by headship 'and the propor- 
tion of men and women who head their own families 

♦ c- The, proportion of births illegitimate arid the rate ^at 

whjUyh unmarried women bear children . 

\ * 

d. the family living arrangements of children 
This study is restricted to demographic indicators' of family 
structure and there are no national data which would permit us 
to assess social or psychological aspects of family structure.' 
•We cannot, for example, study bonds of affection or types of 
emotional' support. Demographic data, however, describe the • 



living arrangements of children and adults ^nd demographic 
...shifty r.eflect changes in the functioning of family life. 



Trends in 'Family Stability - Marital Status i 

✓ •' • ■ - 

Inf ormafcibn about marital status comes from the decennial 
censuses and the Census Bureau's Current Population Survey^ Adult 
are asited whether they are ingle -that is, have never married - 
ot^±£ they are currently married, separated, widowed or divorced. 
Individuals i^n cotftmon law marriages are reported as married ►(U.S. , 
Bureau of-, the Census, 1963: xx). For individuals who report them- 
.selves currently married, the CensusHBuxeau checks the composition 
of the household to determirie if a spouse shares fhe domicile. 
This permits categorization of currently married adults into two 
groups: niarried-spouse present and married-spouse-absent. Mr ' *• 
individuals are in the married-spouserabsent category because of 



marital d'iscord since, indecent years, about three-quarters of 

• *- . I i 

the marr.ied~spouse-absent men and two-thirds of the married-spouse 

' / / - 1 * c 

absent women reported they were separated, which is generally a 

jr • • - 

prelude Xo divorce (U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1977b: Table 1). 

• * 

Only a small fraction of the married-spouse-ab^erit women - 3 per- 

cent in 1976 - ( reported they "lived apart because of their husband 1 

• * * * * * 
military duty*(U:S., Bureau of the- 'Census, 1977b : Table 1). 

These demographic tabulations provide at "least** two indicators 

>: * - 

of tparital 'Stability. (For a discussion of other indicators see? 

+ •• « 

; * r * .» ^ . . $ 

Glick, 1970); We can, for ins tatfce,*. examine changes over time in 



> 



the proportion of adults* who are in the status associated with < . 
stability - the proportion of adults married-Spouse present - or 
we. can-look at shifts. in the proportion of adults who live apart 



from thfeir spouse because of marital discord, that is", £he propor- 
* tiori either currently divorced or marr ied-spouse-6bsenk< Figure 
1 shows .trends over/time in tjheae two indicators of family 'sta- 

bility. Figures for 1950 were gathered in the decennial census . 

^ » * 

while those for other years come from the Current Population *y v 

. — % { 

. * * / 

Survey* , a monthly sample which tiow % includes 45,000 households " • 
(U.S.J^Bureau'of the Census, 1977b: 54). To facilitate the analyst 
of trends over time, .the data have been standardized for age. / • 
Whenever possible figures for, the white and.black or Negro popula^ 



tion have been used but until M68 many* tabulations were-.published 
for whites and^jaonwhites only.* 



1 . * ^ 



m _ -Figure 1 - . 

"\ Turning fjrst to data about black men, we ob^er^ a trend 
away from marital stability. The proportion who were married and 
lived with their wife decreased 'from about 58 percent in 1950 



to 53 percent at present and the proportion who lived, apart ^ • 

from their wife because of marital discord rose in a c&nparable 

manner, the "primary change being a growing proportion reporting 

* * * 

they are currently divorced. The proportion in the statuses 

indicative of marital disruption was about 10 to 12* percent in 

if 

the 1960s but increased to 15„perc'ent in the* mid-1970s. 



Figure 1. Proportion of Adults who were- Mar riod-'5pousc-Prcsctjt*o*r Livinc Apart ' from their 
Spouse Deeming of Marital Discord by Race and Sox, 1950 to 1976 u . •' .: 
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Trends among black- women are similar to those among black 
men. To. 1950, one-half 'of the nation's "adult nonwhite women 

s ' » \ . • . 

lived with a husband but 4 'by .1976 this -declined to about four 

women in ten. Throughout this period there has been a rise, -in 

the share 6f black women -who f are currently divorced or .married 

'but living' apart' from their husband. Among these women, the 

trend away from 'stability appears to be occurring more rapidly 

after/Wo than before. That is, ttie proporti.onynarried-spouse-* 

present declined more in the six year period following 1970 than 

— i 

in the preceeding twenty years (See: Click and Mills, 1974: 2-4). 

Trends among white*!?, are less readily summarized . Atfong 
white men the fraction who were married and. lived with their wife 
rose from 66 percent in 1950 to 71 percent in the early 1970s 
and has' declined very little. Among white women, the proportion ' 
living with their husband has fluctuated wi'thin a narrow range 

J»and at all dates just under ^wo-thirds of. the white women were 

) / , „ 

-in this status. „ " 

Turning to- the. other indicator of stability - the proportion 
who lived "apart from a spouse becau'se of marital .discord - we, 



see a, racial -similarity for among both races this hasXecome 
more common. Among whites this has primarily been a rise in the 
proportion who are currently divorced whereas among' black 
women there~has been an increase in the proportion who are 
currently Carried. but live apart from their husbands. 

Age standardized data may conceal significant age differences 




anii 4:or that' reason" Figure ^'presents age-specific infprmation., 
about the indicators of marital status -for the earliest and most 

recent years. Among whites' uriBer age 35 .there has been a decrease in 

■ • • " - c. ' • . 
the proportion in the s t tatus associated with stability the 

proportion married- spou»£ present. However, this has largely been 

^offset-by cfianges at the^older ages and whites at ^ages 40 and 

over were more likel^ ttf\be living. with, a spouse. 'in 1976 than 

■ - " . • • . . •' ' • - 

comparably aged whites in 1950. As a result th6 age standardized 
data - shown in Figure 1 -^reveal very little change over* time J 
in the proportion of whit£s x in thi3. status. Trends' among blacks 
are quite distinct and we find that for all bjut the very oldest * 
ages, the proportion of both^m^n aiti women who lived with a 
spouse- decreased between 1950 and* the mid-1970s. 

- - - Figure 2 

- s : * 

* • Airiong-both races, particularly sharp declines are evident In 

• / >J ... 

the- proportion^ f young people who are. married and live with a_ 
spouseVThis reflects .the trend away from early marriage. Among 
whites under age 25 the proportion married-spouse-present is 
presently lower than any previous date since World War "II. 
Information about the marital Status of blacks- is available since 
1890 and at present a record low proportion of blacks under age 
25 live with a spouse. t ^ ; * ' * v ' ». 



Turning to the other indicator - the proportion* divorced or 

il di2: 



living apart from a spouse because" of marital discord r we obse&je 
i 



Figure 2. 



Are Specific Proportions in Marital Statuses Indicative of Stability or Instability, 
Whites and Blacks, 1950 and 1976. 
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Data for 1950 Refer to Nonwhites 



J 



increases for both races dnd both sexes. On this measure, there 

is* a general trend away from, marital stability affecting each of' 

the age groups . 

The marital status distribution for a given year reflects 

many decisions about marriage,' separation, divorce and remarriage. 

An investigation of each of those is beyond the scope of thie 

jreport fyut several" trends deserve comment. The studies of Presttm 

and others demonstrate a secular trend towaJd increasing "divorce. 

Approximately 20 percent of *the marriages contracted in the 1920s 

ended in divorce but current rates imply. that 40 to 50 percent of 

the marriages' of- the 1970s will eventually be dissolved by divorce 

(Preston and McDonald, 1976: 1 and Table 1; Preston, 1975: 457; 
» ' 
Carter and Glick, 1970: 54-59; U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1977c: 

Table 10, Ferris, 1970: 74-80). If- increases in the divorc, -t e 

are matched' by increases in the remarriage rate, then the rise in 

divc5rce will not^fter the proportion of sidultsJ who are currently 

separated or divcyfced. However, if the , divorce rate rises when 

the remarrfege rate is ponstant or *f ailing or if the interval 

between separation and remarriage lenghtens* then the proportion 

S>f adults in statuses^dicative of marital dt^r'd will grow. 

Norton -and GUck (19f#tf 6-7; Glick and Norton, 1973: 303) show 

f 

^th$t through 1970 the divorce and remarriage rates rose concurrently 
but since then the divorce rate has increased more rapidly than , 

'the remarriage rate and this may explain why a larger proportion *\ 
of adults are now divorced or 1 separated, a Lhange which is very 
evident in both Figures 1 and 2* 
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In summary ^changes in marital status suggest a shift .away 
fromfamily stability as we defined it. Among blacks there are 

• declines, in the proportion of adtjlts who are married. and live 
with- their spouse and, among whites in the childbearing ages, 
there has been a similar shift "but this has been offset by a 
rise in the, proportion married-spQuse-present at^ older ages. The 
other indicator - the proportion who are either divorced or 
living apart from their spouse - has risen among both races. 
Changes in marital status have been greater among blacks and 
racial differences are now larger tha^jit previous dates. 

Trends in Family Stability - Types of Families and Family. Headship 

• r * 

When discussing the break down of black family life, Moynihan 
noted the -high proportion of black families headed" by a woman 
/nd stressed the untdWard consequences. Figure 3 reports trends, 
over time. in types of families among whites and nonwhites. ..The * 
Census Bureau defines a family as two or mote individuals who 
are related by blood, marriage or adoption and who share a 
> housing unit (U.S., Bureau ; of the Census, 1977b: 5^). Families % 
are classified into three types; -those which are headed by a 
married couple, 4 those headed by a woman who does ^c^live with 
her husband *nd those headed by a man who does not have' a wife 

• present (Glick, 1957: 210-212). The majority -of families with a 
woman as head - 82 percent among blacks anj|g>3 ' percent among 

' whites in 1976 - include children (U.S., Bureau of the Census, 

1977b: Table 1), but some consist of sisters or other adult relative 
.who share a household. 



rr 



If^family type is J:he indicator of stability, we find a 

=> * • * * 

shift>»away from stable families among both faces. Figure 3 . 

» ' ' ^ * 
shows the proportion of total families which were husband-wif ej 

fkmilies and the proportion headed by a woman. Trends for 

families beaded by other males, are not shown but at each 



date about 4 portent of the nonwhite sn$* 3' percent of the white 

2 

families were headed by -a man who did ,riot live with his wife. 

* * *■ « * 

- • • ■ • * * " > . 

- - - Figure 3 - ■ 

' - * V 1 • / , 

Among nonwhitea, the proportion of total families containing 
a married couple declined* 7 percentage points between 1950 and 
1970, that is, from 77%ercent to 70 ( percent, and then ^ropp^d^ 
another: 8'points after 1970 to 62 percent *at present. There has 
*been a corresponding rise the share, of nonwhite families v* »-h 
a female head and, by 1977, more than one nonwhite family in 
three was headed by a woman. Th£s *is^ higher than during the „ 
Depression or any^revious date for which data are available 
(Farley and Hermalin, 1971: Table 3.). 1 

Among whites", the distribution of families by typ6 changed 

little during the two decades following 1050. At each date 

approximately 88 percent were husband-wife families and 9 per- 

cent were headed by a woman. Since 1970 there has been a slight 

♦ 

decrease in~Ehe proportion husband-nife and a rise in the propor- 
♦tion headed by a woman and, in 1977, 11 percent of the white 
families were headed by a woman • ^ Anpng whites - as among nonwhite 
the fraction of familie%.with a woman as head appear.s to be higher 
now than eVer before. 
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Figure 3* Husband -Wife Families and Female He^^d^milie^ "as A 
Proportion of Total Families,- 1950'" to* 1977 . ; / , 
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Changes in family headship reflect alterations in the. lining 
arrangements of adults and information about this is presented in 
Table 1. Since most interest is focused' upon the family living 
arrangements pf adults who are rearing children, this analysis 
is restricted .to individuals 18 to 64. This table classifies 
adults by their relationship ttf'the head of their household. A 
household includes all persons .who reside in one dwelling unit. 
In households containing related indf^kj^als or families, persons 
are classified as household heads, wives, children of the head or 
othe^ relative^, of the head. Unrelated persons within such 



households are classified as secondary individuals. In house- 
holds coalmining unrelated individuals, one person is" 1 classified 

as the household head and is referred to as i the primary* individual 

- I 

Other persons in the household are classified as secondary i] i 
viduals. < People who are not in household are those who live in 
-barrerks, dormitories or other group quarters (U.S. tf , Bureau of 
the Census, 1977b: 52). * ,N ) 



\ Table \\ 

f 



Looking f it\st at data for black wcmen, we obsefye a decrease 
in the proportion \fho' live outside regular households or as other 
relatives of family hGads. (ki the other hand, the proportion 

household - be it a family or* a household with 



heading their own 

no -relatives'- ha£ increased. At I6ast through 1970 .the.se trends 

of f set 'each other so that the proportion of\ black Women in the" 

. \ 

•. \ 
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Table L. Bessons 18 to 64 .Years Old by Household Status and Race, 1950 to j.976 c 
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»^ ; 4. : / Women 

Heads of Primary Families 

> > 

Primary Individuals 

'/Wives of Heads. of 
Primary Families 

Children/ of Hfeads of 
Primary Families 

Other Relatives of 
Family Heads 

Secondary Individuals 

• Ndfc- in Households 

Total 

Men 

.Heads of Husband-Wife 
Primary Families 

Heads of Other Primary 
Families 

Primary Individuals 

Children of Heads of 
^R^imary families 

Other Relatives of 
. Family He^ds 

Secondary Individuals 

Not in Households 9 7 5-3 6-5/2 1 

* 4 / 

a. Data have beea standardized for age using the distribution of- the total population 
18T:6 64 in 1960 as the standard. The 1950 and 1960 data were obtained from decennial 

' censuses and the 1970 and 1976 data^from the Current Population Survey. See sources 
for, a discussion of comparability. ^ • \ 

b. Data for 1950 and 1960 ref«r to nonwhites. ■ . 

' Sources: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950; P-E, No. 2D, Tables 
1 and 2; Census of Population: 1960, PC(1)-1B, Table 45;; PC(2)-4B, Table 2; 
Current Population Survey, Series P-20, NosC 212 agflp306/; 



status associated with family stability - that is, living with a 
husband who headed the household*- regained essentially constant* 
•Since # J.970 trends are different and there has been a substantial 
decline^ i»n the proportion of adult black women who gse t/ives. of 
family heads, A minority -'45 percent - arer now in -this. status* 
Similar changes are evident among white women. The propor- 

relatives other 



tion who live outslcfe regular households <^as relat: 



than wives ..has declljied and the' proportion heading' their own ' 
families or s living^ as primaty individuals' has .risen. Since' 1970 
there has been d drop in the proportion of white womSfTwhd are ' 
wives of family .heads but it is much smaller - both^iri' absolute . 
and relative terms - than the ^comparafile change among blacks. 

Turning $o data for men, we find thlft a decreasing share 
of both blacks and whites live in group quarters,, as sfeconda'- 1 
individuals or as other relatives'* of household heads and, 
between 1950' and 1970, a growing proportion headed their own 
. hu§i>aiid-wif e families. Since 1970 there has. been a* fairly sharp 
rise in the proportion who live as primary individuals and, for 
the first time sincfe World Wat fl,* a decline in the fraction of. 
men who head husband-tfife families. The magnitude of these 
changes is greater t an<bng blacks than among* w^tes. 

The changing distributions of f ami^eg^b^jrpe^ shovn in 
Figure 3 r and living arrangement S^f Adults - reported'" in Table 

1 - result from alterations in the marital status of adults and 

• . ' \ . . 4 ~> ■ 

the increasing tendency of women to head their own households 



rather than live^with husbn^ds, friends cfe^elafcives. Ross and 

Sawhill contend that 'economic changes in recent years have made 

it: easier 'for vomen'to head their own families. They pcttnt^to , 

three important trends. First/ a higher proportion of women wc^k. 

In 1966, 40 percent of the women vere in the labor forc#; a decade 

later^, this rose to 48 percent (U. S. , c Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

'1977 : Table A-2) . Second,' women who work have larger incomes 
* , • * -s* 

than in the past. In the last decade, the median' income of'm£n, . 

. / c 4 m I /* - 

in constant dollars^ jrose an average of 0.3 percent per £ear, b,ut* 
that of wom'en,* 2.7 percent (IKS., Bureau ol the ,Cens^s^l977e: 
Table 10,* 12 and 61). Third, ''welfare payments have" increase^- * 
m restrictions to obtaining welfare -have been negated, -and an 
Increaseing proportion of those who -are eligible actually obtain 
welfare benefits (Ross and Sawhill f 1975: 94-99),. ' 

4 While there is ambiguity about whether* these economic changes 
in themselves. have led to increased marital disruption, it is ^ ■ 
reasonable to assume that women who experience marital dissolution - - 

: / , ' 

or who bear anV^legitimate child now are more able to head their % 
own families "ihari similar ' women wer.e twenty five years ago. . (For , 
discussions see": 1 Cutri^ht ^ 1971; Cutr^ght and! -Madras-, 1976: Hannan, 
Tunuuand Groenevelp, 1976). Increas^tf^n family* headship by women , 
are quite, sharjN^nd Table 2 presents ttt\f prma^Lon about^these trends. 
Women' are classified by Writal status and the proportion who 'headed 
their bwiPfamilies at each date is shown. B^t^iiT 1950-/ fewer than 30 



18 . V-* 

percent of the women who were divorced or marr d!ed-spouse-absent * 

I 

♦were family heads but by 1976, 60 percent of the black and, one- 

( - - . . ' 

half of the white women in these marital disruption statuses 

headed their own families. In brief, ,it used to be that once 

a cojuple terminated their marrdage, the women commonly lived with 

her own parehts-or with relatives', Today, she is very likely 
% 

to 'head her own fam|ly, (Cetright, 1974) ♦ 
/ H 

Table 2 

Along with these .changes in.<the propensity "to' head families, 
there have been sTiif ts in the age-marital status^istribufion .of 
female family head's . Women who head families .are now* younger 
and more often divorced or separated and less of tjftn^widov^ecl * 
than in the past (U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1974: 7)* Because 
of these changes, there h^s been a dramatic increase in the ,s 
proportion of female family heads who have the responsibility^ 

of caring for dependent children. ' * 

♦ ♦ 

Table 3 

Table 3 illustrates this point. In 1950, less than half ' 

J> ^ 
of the black female, headed families were comprised of a mother 

<and*her children under 18. By 1976, 72 percent of the black 

f 

wOmefc who headed families were raising % t heir own. dependent 
cljildren anJWRi additional 10 percent had the Responsibility of 
caring for Jfelatfed children under 18 (U.S., Bureau of the Censusf, 
1977d: Table 1). For white female family heads, the changes have 



Table 2. 



Proportion of 'Women who Head Families by Ma/j-tal Status 
and Race; 1950 to 1976 for Women 14 and Over 



1950 



I960 



1970 



1976 



9.5% 14.7% 

50.9. r 60 • 7 * 
60.3 
40.5 \ 




a. Data for 1950 and 1960 refei" to non-fwhltes. 

Sources:s u!s. , Bureau of the Census, Census of P opulation: 1950 , 
?\ " P-E£ No. 2D, Tables 1 and 2; Census"^W€pulatlon; 1960 , 
' PC(2-)-4B, Table 2; Census of Populations 1£70 , PC(2)-4B, 
Table 2; Current ^Population Survey Series P-20, No.* * 
306, Table 6. ; , - 




Table 3. ✓Proportion of 4 Female Family Heads, Living with- own 
Children Less Than 18. , - ■» 



1950 



1960 



1970 



Black Wom'en 



/ 
a 



White Women . 



47.1% ^55.6% 
32. ' 42.23 



a. \ 



Data for 1950 and 1960 refer to- non-whites . 



1976 



6.6% 71.6% 
50.7% 58.3% 



Sources': U.S.', Bureau of the^CensuS, Census of Population; .1950, ' 
P-E, No. 2'k'y Tables 4 and 5; Census of Papulation; I960, 
' PC(2)-4A, Table 4; Census of Population: ,1970, PC(2)-4A, 
. ' Table 6; Current .Pppulation Survey, Series P-20 No. 34^ 
Tattle ,1/ OO ' 



just as great* In 1950, lesj^ than one-third were mothers with 

ch^ldr^n but by 1976, 58 percent of the' white female family heads 

were mothers living with the^r own children and an additional 5 

♦ * 

percent wwere caring for related children under 1*8* j 

■ # < , . > ( • 

The trends described in this section point toward decreased 

) ~ 

family stability* The proportion of "families consisting of a 

. — ^ * * 

man an^f his wife has fallen while th'e proportion headed by a 

woman has increased and thus -etr- growing fraction ^of women - 

black and white - face the challenge of heading^ family or a 4 

household 'without a husbnad. Tjie changes in family status have 

been greater among blacks tjian-whites , a^jj^bacial differences 

are now larger than ever before* ^ w ' • mm 

Trends in Family Stability illegitimacy Proportion of Birth s Illegiti 

Illegitimacy influences family stability in a vajriety of- ways* 
If a woman becomes premaritally pregnant , -her chancres for a stable 
marriage may be -lessened (Fustenberg, 1976: 82; Coombs and Zumeta, 
1970« JJ. S., Bureau of the Census, 1976b; Table 90 and if .a child; 
is born to a single .womajx* his or her opportunities to grow up' 
with both parents are diminished ♦ * 

Data about the fertility of unmarried women in the United f * 
States are riot of high quality XOutrigflt, 1^72J A29-433) and ^ 
presently only, 38 states ascertain legitimacy status, (U.S. , 1 
National Center for Health Statistics,' 1976a: Vol* I, 3-11)* . On 
the basis of data, from reporting a^few^the National' Center for 
Health Statistics (NCHS) develops annual estimates of illegitimate 



imate 



tvirths by age at\cTrace of mother ♦ ^Only a few studies tfev^£ 
Inves tigated , the, accuracy, of these data or whether ther e, are 



racial or soc^io-economic differences in reportingVsnd thus 
ilfegitlmacy trends must beMriterpreted c^^usly (Clague and 
Ventura, 1968: 72-81)- 

Fieure -^JV shows trends in-the proportion of Births illegiti- . 
mate among whites and nonwhites and suggests there has-been a ' 
•pxonoui^d shift in the distribution of rhildbeairipg in this 
country* In- 19*50, about one birth in« 25 occurred to an unmarried 
woman, but in 1975 about one birth in seven w^s illegitimate.. A 
similar trencTis evident far b"oth N races, however the increase has 
been-much greater among blacks and, atslp^fent, jusf under 



one- 

f~ • , -w^ r - - - 

' J* • \ ~ 4 

Jialf^f the black births , are delivered to" unmarried women compared 
to 7 percent of 'the white (U.S., National Center J for Jiealttr , * 

Statistics, 1976b: Table 12). These are high ldmLs of illegiti- a 

' " , • ' -* 

n)acy. Hartley reports, for example, that, the proportidn of ^ , 

"births illegitimate *>xc<*£ds 50* percent in oriy a ' f ew Lat in 

American Nations and the current proportion illegitimate among 

4 * 

United States whites is greater than .the X^vel reported intaost , 
European nations (Hartley, 1975: Figure 1) . 

It is puzzling that there shcJiMd be d sharp rise in illegi- 
timacy iri the perjiod since the end of World War-Ifc ' There have 
been improvements IJTblrfh control 'techniques and the legalization 



erf abortion. Not only has Jise of contraception increased but~the 
go^feenmenf^has devoted substantial resources to the delivery of 




Figure 4*. 
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\ a 
Proportion of Total Births Illegitimate, 1950 to 1975 



f 'Proportion of Births 
Illegitimate 



Nonwhite Births 



0 v 



* ✓ 




,1 » LJ ) ' » ' LJJ_dLj ill I ' i, t ' I » ' t ' 



7^" 



J 



1950 52 ^ 54 56 58 60 62 ' 64 66*- 68 30 £2 ' 

a. Data for 1969 to 1975 refer^fo Blacks. For earlier years data 
refer to nonwhites. 

Sources: See U.S. ^National Center fpr Health Statistics, Data from 
- ; . the lKational Vital Statistics System , Series -21, No. 15j* 
* * Vi#l Statistics of the United States, 1966-1972 , Vol. I; 

Monthly, Vital Statistics Report , *Vol. 23, No. 11, Vol. 24, 
No. 11 Supplement 2; Vol. 25* Ho} 10. * 
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bi^:h control services (Westoff and Ryder, 197.7: Ch.XII; Jaffe 

and Cutright, 1977: Table 5) Dryfoss, 1976). a v 

• As a first step in exploring recent trends, we disaggregated ' 
changes in the proportion of births illegitimate. ^For example, 
if the fertility rates of married women decrease while those of 
unmarried women remain constant, a growing proportion of 

. total births will be illegitimate. Or If the proportion of 
women who are married falls' but childbearing rates of. married and ■ 
unmarried women remain fixed, there will be a rile ih\tne propor- 
tion illegitimate. To assess the effects of demographic changes, 
we used the components of difference between two proportions 
methodology (Kitagawa, 1955). Four components were considered: 

a. changes in the legitimate birth rate 

b. changes in the illegitimate birth rate 

. c. changes, in the marital status of women. 

* — 

d. changes in the age distribution of women 15 to 44 
' We calculated age-specific fertility rates by legitimacy ^ ^ 
status. For each year we began with the NCHS estimates of legi- 
: timate and illegitimate births by age of mother. Legitimate 
births' were related to the Census Bureau's estimate of married- 
spouSerpresent women and illegitimate bitths'to the number, qf 

women in all other marital statuses. We use the term unmarried to 

~ ' ' ' 3 

' refef to women who are eligible to bear illegitimate children. 

The results of this decomposition of changes in the proportion 
of births illegitimate are~showri helowj <- 
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Components of Change in ^ 

Proportion* of Births 
Illegitimate 1950 to 1975' 



Proportion Illegitimate - 195t) 
Proportion Illegitimate - 1975 

Totml Change 

a 

Change Attributable to: 

Change in Legitimate Fertility Rate 
Change in Illegitimate Fertility Rate. 
Change in Marital Status 
Change^ in Age Distribution 
Interaction of Factors 



Black 

17.9% 
*48.6 

+30.7% 



+ 6.4 
+ 3.3 
>+12.6 
+ 1.2 
+ 7.2 



White 

^7% 
7.3 

+ 5.6% 



+ 1.0' 

+ 1.6 

+ .5 

+ .1 

+ 2.4 



We discover that decreases over time in the fertility rates 
of married \»^men played an important role in the overall rise in 
proportion illegitimate and, among both races, they produced 
about one-fifth of the observed change. Among blacks, the 
decreased rate of fertility within marriage was about twice a~ 
important as the rise in illegitimate rates in accounting for the 
shifting distribution of births by legitimacy. 

Figure 2 reported that many fewer young women were married 
*and living vith their husbands and this shift in marital status 
had a sizable independent effect upon the proportion of births 
illegitimate* Changes in marital status - the shift ^away from 
the married-spotase-present status - were greater among blacks_* , 
and so the effects of t;his variable were* greater among blacks. 
Shifts i<n the age distribution* of women 15 .to 44 have also had 

effect, albeit a small one, .bn the proportion of births 
illegitimate. As a result of the changes in fertility rates, 
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marital status' and age, the annual numbe* of illegitimate births 
in £he mid-1970s was about "three ti^es the number recoirded a 
•score of year earlier. However, the annual number of legit iamte 
births fell about 20 percent/ 

Demographic fluctuations account for much of« the change 
in the distribution of births by legitimacy status and if 

the fertility of married women continues decline more rapidly 

x : ' 

than that of unmarried women or If increasing proportions of 

young women remain single, there will be further rises in the 

proportion* of births occurring out of wedlock. 

to* . * 

The Fertility .Rates dl Unmarried Womten' ^ t _ * . 

Although the distribution of births by legitimacy status is 

i 

one indicator of family stability, further information may.be 
obtained by analyzing the rate at which unmarried women bear 
children. This indicator gives a different view of trends in 
family stability. Illegitimate and legitimate general fertility 

rates were calculated and these are plotted in Figure 5. The . 

■% » 

illegitimate general fertility rate fpr a given, year indicates 
6jie number *of illegitimate births per 1,Q00 unmarried women 15 
to 44^while-^he legitimate fertility rate shows births per 1,000 
\married women. 



- - - . Figure 5 . 

Among married women, the frequency of childbearing increased 
rapidly after 1950 and attained a peak in 1957 for whites and 
the next year for nonwhites. Since that time, childbearing* 
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Figure 5 - General Fertility Rates by Legit4Lacy Status and Race, 
1950 to 1975 - • J ' 



Births Per 1000 Women 
(Log Scale) 
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' a. Data for 1950 to 1967 refer to nonwhites. 
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Source : . See Figure 4 . 
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within marriage declined and the rates for both races in 1975 
were- about 70 -percent as great as in 1950. 

Fertility rates for unmarried women follow a different 
pattern: The highest 'rates'' were reached at later dates and 
the recent declines have been much smaller. Among both whites 
and nonwhites there have been modest- decreases but, in 1975=, the 
illegitimate general fertility rates were much higher t£an 
comparable rates twenty-five years earlier, indeed the white, 
rate in 1975 was twice that' of 1950 arid the black rate about 
40 percent greater/ 

An examination of age'-specif ic rates reveals that there 
has been. a substantial decrease in legitimate fertility^ among 
women 25 an4/>lder of both races and smaller declines among 
younger Wbmen. A similar but delayed trend- typifies the child-, 
'bearing of unmarried women. Since the late 19,60s, the fdrtijjity 
of these women over. 24 declined substantially, that of women 20 
to 24 has fallen modestly but the fertility rates of unmarrfed , 
teenagers haye increased (Ventura, 1977). 

The changes described in this* se"cTT6h\gkve a' mixed picture 
of trends irr family stability. There hasbe en a rapid rise in; 
the number -and* .proportion of births il^Bfimate. To the extent 
that there are' welfare and health probllfs associated with lllegi 
timacy - and most stuide's suggest that there are such problems - 
(Berkov and Sklar, 1976) - a growing fraction of the nation's 
Children will be affected by these difficulties. Although the 



proportion, illegitimate has risen among both races, the increases 
have been greater among Blacks and the racialj difference on this , 
measure h£s widened. 

The indicator^ of family stability based upon the rate at 
which unmarried women bear children may lead to different infer- 
ences* Fertility rates among unmarried, black and white' women ^ 
20 and over have fallen a bit sinc£ the late\1960s* It may be 

f> 

tftat the greater' use of contraception and abortion which reduced. 

the fertility of married women during the 1950s and 1960s is now 

having a similar consequence for the childbe^ring of unmarried 4 
« 

women over 20 (Sklar and Barkov, 1974a:' Table 4; 1974b* Table '2)1 
Among unmarried teenagers, there has been some rise in the use of 
contraception but there apparently has .been a much greater ^ 
increase in* sexual activity* Zelnik ^nd Kantner estimate tl 
during the early 1970s the proportion of umparried teenagers who 
were sexually active but never u^ed contraceptives rose from"|6 *. , 
•to 10 percentand this may help to account for the rising illegitimate 
birth rate at the* yoqngest ages (Zelnik ajid Kantner, 1977: tables 
3 and 9), 

Trends in Family /Stability - The Living Arrangements of Young Children 

The final indicator of family stability, concerns whether 
children live with their own parents or in some other arrangement* 
TJiisMs of interest since, as Moynihan argued and as subsequent 
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investigations showed, , growing up apart from both parents 
'restricts a child's socioeconomic achievement (for' a summary of 
findings see: Ross<a*i<J Sawhill, 1975: Ch. 6)- f 

Census Bureau tabulations, provide limited information about 
the living arrangements -of children. For centain dates between 
1950 .and 1976, 'we can determine the types of households in 
% which children lived and, for dates between I960 and the present, 
we can ascertain. the family living arrangements of children. 
This latter information appears most pertinent to the issue 



of family stability. • /*' 



Figure 6 



t 



Figure 6 shows the' proportion of 'children under 18 who 
-either lived with both of their- parents - real or adoptive - or 
lived with their mother only; that is, they -lived in a family 
which did not include" their father. .These data have been standardized 
" for' age to take account of the\ shif ting age distribution of children. 

9 
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Figure 6. Proportion of Children Under 18 "Living With" Both 

Parents or With Tb«ir Mother 0rily # by Race, i960 to 1976 s 



\ 
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^Source: - U.S., Bureau of the Census, Cfens_u*-gf Population ''I960, 

PC(2)-4B*, Table 1," 2 and 19 p ^tTrrerife^Popjulation Reports , 
Series P-20, Nos. 187, 198, 212 ; 225, 242, 2^, 271, 



287 and 306. 
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This figure succinctly portrays the very large* racial . 
difference on this indicator of family stability. At- all dates,- 
a much higher proportion of whiie than black. children lived in' 
families with both their parents while the^proportion living 
with only theif^other was higher for blacks than for whites.. 

If we assume that living with both parents 1 is indicative of ^ 
family, stability, then we observe a movement away, 'from stability - 
among both races. About 90 percent of the white children in . 

I960 lived with both parents but by>L976, this had fallen, to -86 / 

' ' . * * . v • 

•percent. A much greater shift occurred amo'ng blacks and ^he - . ■ . 

'decline was* from" about two-thirds of the chl*dren> families 
with both parents in to just under one-half in 1976.. The . 

major; offsetting change has\>een the increaselng propensity o^ ' 
children to live in families which include ^heir mother but not ■ 
thjir 'father. , In 3,976, 40 percent of the Wck children under 18, 
and 12 percent of the white were in such living arrangements. 

' There have been fell fluctuations in the proportion .of ^children , >■ 
living with their father only and at all dates about „one percent* . 
of theffctie and 2 percent of £he. black children <were in this 
status. Since' 1960 there -has fceen a modest decline in the 
proportion who live'with neither parent but "the racial difference . 
in this indicator of family stability remains very, large, ^Aoout 
9 percent of the blaclfcontrasted to 2 percent of the whi^e children 
live with neither their father* not 'thei> mother. "(U.S., Bureau of- 
the Census, 1977b: Table 5).\fH 



^ We reported that an increasing share of adults are divorced 

and that a growing fraction of children are born td unmarried 

* * * 

women. ,As a result, there hag been a ri6e in the proportion of 

V 

with a divorced or single mother rather >than 
. Th£ figures below show the average annual 



children- who live 



with both parents, 

• i x ■ - , > 

change, from* 1968 to 1976, in the number of black, and white 

children living in specif ic .'arrangements (U,S^, Bureau of the*CeQ£us 

1977a: Tables 4 and 5; 1969: Tables 4 and 9). • 



J 



Total Number of Children 

Livin^in Families with Both Parents 

living in Families .with Mother Only m 
Total 

- Single Motfier 

Married-Spouse-Ab^fint Moth'er 
\ Divorced Mother 
Widowed Mother/ 

Living in Families with Father Only 

Living with Neither Parent 



Average Annual Percentage Change, 
1968 to 1976 in the Number ^df - 
- Children Under Age 18 ' 



v 



Black 

- .4 % 

- 2.4 

+ 3.6 
+10.3 
+ 1.3 
+ 8.4 

- 1.8 

- 4.6 

- 2.5 



White 

- 1.2 % 

- 1.8 

+ 4.1 
+14.0 
+ 2.5 
+ 8.4 

- 2.4, 

+~1.7 

- 1.9 



During- this span the total number of children declined because 
of the downturn in fertility rates. The. number living with both ^ 
parents decreased eveftjnore rapic^y reflecting the changing marital 
status of adults, a change which is most evident among blacks. The 
number of children living in families* with their mother only rose, 



largely because more children aj^with divorceaTfcothers* .The ^ 



number in this status has increased about 8 percent annually 
r among both races, there is an even higher growth rate for the 

number of children living with a single mother - in excess of 10 
' percent each year. This is still air uncommon occurrance among 
whites but it is rather frequent among blacks. That is, abopt 
9 percent of the nation f s black children under 18 and one-half of 
one percent of the white in 1976 lived with a siiple mother (U.S., 
Bureau of the Census, 1977b: -Table 4 and 5). 

1 Changes in the living arrangements of young children imply 
a trend away from family stability among both races. On this 
measure also, the changes are greater among blacks than among 
whites and the racial differences, which were v^y large in 1960 , 
have increased 
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Summary and Conclusion - 

« 

We 'defined a stable family system as one in which adults 
marry and .live with' their spouses and in which 'children are 
raised by botli parents* Most of the demographic changes of the 
last two decades imply a shift away from this traditional type 
of family organization. Six specific conclusions about family 
stability may be stated. " * 

First, age at marriage has arisen and 3 a mMmtively large 
fraction of young people are remaining singl^Tntil they reach 
their mid or late' twenties. This necessarily reduces the number 



of years adults spend in the statuses associated with family 
stability. 

Second, a growing proportion of marriages are dissolved by 

divorce and, as a result ^numerous adults live for 'at least sc ne 

time as separated or divorced individuals. The proportion living 

with a spouse has declined and by the mid-1970s onVf a minority 

... 

of black women lived with a husband. 

Thijrd, ^/rapidly increasing proportion of v the nation's 

* » * • f * 

bitths occur to unmarried womeh. This come^ about because of' 

s 

delayed marriage and because the 'chlldbearing rates of those 
women who are married "have declined sharply. 

Four^h^substantial changes in family headship have taken x 
plactf. , itjjarowing share of women h^acU their own families k>x head 
households which contain only non-relatives rather thaji living 
■with ^Jhusband. Among men, there has, been a modest decrease in 
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the proportion living with a, wife and an offsetting rise^in the 
proportion living by themselves or # with non-relatives 1 

Fifth, a declining share of. children live in families- > 
which contain both their parents. Because of. mare frequent 1 A 



marital disruption and more common illegitimacy, children today 
are much more likely to be living with their mfrthfcr oniyS than 
were chj^Ldren in the past. , \* - 

Sixth, Moynihan:was incor^^jjf^a^^Sert^i^ that trie trend 



away from r family stability was 'restricted to blacks. On almost 
all of these indicators^, changes among whites parallel- those* 
ajmong blacks, but the jshif t away from stability has beei^much » 
greater among blacks. In 1950,* the racial difference on tfiese 



- indicators was large but , the differentials have widened 'and 
blacks and whites are ncx^lgggf alike with regard to family 
Structure than in the past. x \ % 

.Numerous studies have analyzed the consetjjlfences of. family* 
disorganization for children (Ross »rfnd*Sawhill, 1976: Chkp. 6). 

Although the evidence is mixed, there seem to^ejjjiabiliti'es v 

. » i 

assoicated with family instability. If nothing else, there are 

economic liabilities. In 1975, mean income p'er family member in 

.white families headed by a woman was only 63 percent tAt for 

J « ft « 

jppmbers of \*hite families headed by a married couple - $3,174 per 
family member^compare^ to $5,108. For black families headed by 

0 

a woman, per capita Aeeme*Was only 53 percent J^rtiat of black hus 
band-wife families - $l,684'*per* family member compaHflL? $-3,194 
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(U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1977e: Table 2. For comparable v 
evidence from a o longitudinal study see: Hoffman, 1977). 

Moynihan focused attention upon the structure of black families 
because he believed that family instability was a primary cause 
of racial differences in social and economic achievement. He was 
widely criticized for .describing the black family as if it were 
pathological and inherently unstable. A variety of studies conducted 
in the ensuing decade suggest that if the aim- is to minimize racial 
gaps in economic sfatus,* stabilizing black families vi.l 1 be far 
less effective »than eliminating racial differences in pay rates or 

breaching those barriers which Limit black occupational achievement 

S 

(Duncan and Duncan, 1969; 277; Duncan^' Featherman and Duncan, 1972: 
b2-66; Featherman and Hauser, 1976: Tables 5 -and 6). 

« «* 

0 

In their efforts to refute Moynihan, critics overlooked one 

fundamental fact - family living arrangements are intii.iately tied 

to economic well-being and the family is society f s basic mechanism 

for transfering wealth from earners to dependent s.* It is not - — ' 

necessary to argue that single parent, families are pathological or 

even unstable in order to recognize that single parents are typically 

no-fe as well off as a married couple and that children raised by one. 

i 

parent will generally not receive as many time and money 

inputs as childran raised by both their parents. The Hil^f t away from 

* « v 

family stability- WlyLch is revealed by the demographic data - implies 
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3? - 



that society is moving away from a family system which maximized 
t^economic well-being of women and children toward one which 
appears to minimize their economic well-being but maximizes that 
of men. 



r 
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FOOTNOTE * 

« 1— 1 * 

\ 

r 1 ' » 

The absence of data for blacks for soi^e years presents a prpbl^p 
since the family status of those nonwhites who are not blacks differs 
greatly from that of blacks. In 1976, 'for example, 19 percent of the * 
black women but only 9 percent of* the nonwhite women who were jjot black 
reported they were divorced or married and living apart from their 
husband (U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1977b: Table 1), Amotig blacks, 49 " 
percent of 'the births in 1975 were illegitimate but among other nonwhites 
only 15 percent were out-of-wedlock (U.S., National Center for Health 
Statistics, 1976b: Tables '6 and 12).. 

On solution to this difficulty is to, present .time, series data for 
whites and npnwfrites but most interest has been focused upon the family 
structure of blacks and, as the Orieptal and Indian populations grow, 
data for nonwhites becomes less indicative of blacks. A b!etter solution 
would be to assemble c^ta for blacks' at all dates but priot to the late 
1960s most federal agencies did not separately tabulation informaiton 
fQr blacks. 

2 ^ 

Data in Figure 3 pertain to primary families, that .,is, ^families 
in which the head of the family ^ also the head of the household. 

"3 * 
This procedure from that of NCHS since they do iiot use married- » 

spouse-absent women in the denominator of their illegitimate fertility 

rates. (U.S. , -National Center for Health Statistics, 1976a: 3-11 V 
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